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does abound in commonplaces. For example: pp. 89-99 outline twelve so-called 
"principles of administration" relating to the superintendent. Briefly, these are: 
"deal with matters in the order of their relative importance," "memory," "dispatch," 
"courtesy, graciousness, desire to be kind," "foresight," "be systematic and method- 
ical," "courage," "trust subordinates," "mean to neglect nothing," "be no respecter 
of persons," "a competent administrator administers wisely his own time," "the 
last principle of sound administration includes punctuality, promptness, and relia- 
bility." Most of these are illustrated by the personal experience of "a certain very 
successful superintendent." What man, otherwise equipped for a superintendency, 
is in need of such paternal counsel? 

Space forbids further analysis of the deficiencies of this work. It is certainly 
unjust to judge any book by selected quotations. Those given above are simply 
types of what may be found throughout the volume. The fifty-six pages devoted to 
fifty appendices are subject to similar criticism. 

In conclusion: The above criticism may seem severe. It is so intended. If 
teaching as a profession and the study of education as a new departure in university 
work succeed in gaining and maintaining the professional standing and scholastic rank 
that are wanted, we must unreservedly disapprove of all educational books that savor 
of charlatanry, and insist upon standards demanded in all truly scientific studies. I 
believe Mr. Chancellor has attempted the impossible. School administration and 
supervision is too large a subject to be summarily treated in a single volume. A text- 
book in this field is not needed. We do need scientific studies of particular topics 
presented in monograph form. It is hoped that the author's intended second volume, 
Our Schools, Their Courses of Study and Methods, if presented at all, will be free from 
the unscientific method, the narrowness, and the trivialities characteristic of the present 
volume. 

Junius L. Meriam. 

Teachers College, 
University of Missouri. 

The Ancient World. By Willis M. West. Part I, "Greece and the East;" 
Part II, "Rome and the West." Allyn & Bacon, 1904. 

This text is a somewhat simplified form of the Ancient History, by the same 
author, which appeared several years ago. The earlier work invited the criticism 
that the narrative of political and military events had sometimes been too greatly 
curtailed, in order, to make room for the broader discussion of the social life of the 
Greeks and Romans, and of the economic conditions characteristic of the various 
periods. The Peloponnesian War, for example, with all its dire consequences for 
Athens, was dismissed with but a brief outline of events and their dates. In the 
present volume the author has maintained much better the balance between the various 
elements which go to make up the life of a nation, and has succeeded in producing 
a textbook which is to be strongly commended. It is evidently the work of a man 
who has had practical experience in high-school teaching. The text is clear and 
interestingly written. But the mistake is not made of adopting that artificial sim- 
plicity of style which is sometimes considered suitable for high-school readers. 

This volume treats briefly of the rise and decline of the oriental nations, Egypt, 
the Mesopotamian empires, Phoenicia, and the Hebrews; of the history of Greece 
to the decline of the Achaean League; of the growth and decay of the Roman Republic; 
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and of the Roman Empire to the death of Charlemagne. There are excellent sum- 
maries at the ends of chapters, which should be very useful to teachers and pupils. 
The connection of events is maintained by a similar summary of the preceding period 
at the head of a new chapter, whenever any digression has broken the historical nar- 
rative. 

Quotations are freely made from those standard histories which may be read 
in English. This is no doubt intended, and should have the result of leading the 
pupil on to a more intimate acquaintance with these works. The source extracts 
incorporated in the text are chosen with excellent judgment. Professor West has 
made a very sensible use of analogy between modern and ancient conditions, which 
must add immensely to the interest which the young student will take in the work. 
This has been done, however, with the good judgment necessary to such a treatment. 
Such analogies as: "The Egypt of a map includes about as much land as Colorado 
or Italy;" and, "The eastern and western frontiers [of the Persian Empire] were 
farther apart than Washington and San Francisco," show the hand of one who under- 
stands the pedagogy of his subject. 

The book contains a good bibliography and list of source material, carefully 
selected references at the ends of chapters, numerous good maps, and many clear 
illustrations helpful to the text. Special topics for investigation are inserted throughout 
the book, with review exercises and other hints suggestive to a teacher. 

The general excellence of the work is somewhat marred, however, by mistakes 
of detail. The following statement (note to p. 67) is either an unfortunate error or 
at least quite misleading: "The [Behistun] inscription .... is cut into a rock cliff 
in three parallel columns in different languages — Persian, Median, and Assyrian. 
It served as the Rosetta stone of the cuneiform writing. The Persian writing was 
known, and from it scholars learned how to read the old Assyrian writing." Although 
a few letters of the Persian had been deciphered in Europe when Rawlinson discovered 
the Behistun inscription and went to work, to him the Persian was as much a riddle 
as the Susian or Babylonian versions. The mistake above quoted seems to arise from 
the fact that the late Persian of the Sassanian kingdom (200-600 A. D.) had been of 
service to Grotefend by giving him some idea of what would be the probable content 
of an old Persian cuneiform royal inscription. 

The illustration upon p. 113 is called a light-armed soldier, whereas it is clearly 
that of a hoplite, or heavy-armed warrior. The light-armed soldier might carry a 
light shield, but wore no defensive armor. 

Upon p. 184 the statement that only twenty of the dramas of jEschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides survive, is wrong. The number is thirty-one, excluding the satyr- 
drama Cyclops of Eurip'des. 

The interpretation given to the Apollo Belvidere (note, p. 232) must, of course, 
be taken with great caution. It is nothing more than a conjectured explanation. 

These mistakes, although they are of minor importance, betray the fact that 
Professor West is not a specialist upon the field of ancient history, and are to be regretted. 
Over against them, however, are to be placed numerous very strong chapters, as, for 
example, chap. 5 of Part II, upon the material strength and intellectual activity of 
Athens at her zenith; chap. 3 of Part III, upon the later Greek federations; and chap. 
1 of Part V, upon the genius and influence of Caesar. 

On the whole, the book is a satisfactory and commendable piece of work. 

W. L. Westermann. 
University of Missouri. 



